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As many of the specimens are unique, and much of the material 
fragmentary and hard to preserve, the descriptions have been made 
exceedingly full, so that a possible loss of material may not mean a total 
loss to science. Existing data concerning oceanic fishes have been care- 
fully collected and incorporated with the authors' own observations in 
such a way as to be most serviceable for comparison and study by other 
naturalists. 

A brief introduction deplores the meager knowledge of abyssal life, 
and points out that a more extended exploration of oceanic depths will 
reveal innumerable new forms. 

A list of new genera and species shows 55 of the former represented 
by 153 of the latter. 

The work comprises 553 pages of text and 123 plates, the latter issued 
separately as an atlas accompanying the text. It will be for many 
years the only text-book of the subject. A melancholy interest attaches 
to it as the last and most important contribution to science made by 
Dr. Goode. His death occurred almost immediately after its completion. 

Fishes of North and Middle America. 3 — This work takes 
the form of a descriptive catalogue of the species of fish-like vertebrates 
found in the waters of North America, north of the Isthmus of Panama. 
It includes, besides the freshwater forms, those of the off-shore banks 
and continental slopes of both oceans, the waters of the Gulf Stream, 
and also the Pelagic and abyssal forms that occur north of the equator. 
The present volume contains descriptions of 1,627 species belonging to 
522 genera. These in turn are classified into 148 families, ranged under 
28 orders. The authors recognize but 3 classes : Leptocardii, Marsi- 
pobranchii and Pisces, relegating to Pisces all fish-like vertebrates with 
paired fins. Sixteen new forms are described, and in the classification 
of these species the authors have found it necessary to create 1 new 
family, Steinegeriidse, and 16 new genera. It has also been deemed ad- 
visable, for closer definition, to introduce 24 new subgenera. 

We find in this work both conspicuous merits and demerits. Its 
greatest merit is the thoroughness of the work done in the discrimina- 
tion of the species enumerated, and the appropriateness and conciseness 
of the descriptions. This is the principal labor involved in the prepa- 
ration of the book, and it is this which constitutes its chief utility to 
the student. The excellent practice of furnishing analytical keys, which 
greatly facilitates determinations, is followed. It is a monument of 

3 The Fishes of North and Middle America. By D. S. Jordan and B. W- 
Evermann. Bull, of the U. S. National Museum, No. 47. Pt. I, Washington, 
1896. 
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labor which has extended over many years. The demerits count but 
little against the value of the work in this fundamental respect. 

However, we think the authors would have been wise to have re- 
stricted the scope of the book to the Medicolumbian region. It would 
have had then a definite application, giving it a more monographic 
character, and future monographs of the Neotrophical realm and its 
subregions would not overlap it. Next, we find the systematic defective 
iu those points where it comes in contact with the extinct forms. Want 
of consideration of these necessarily destroys the perspective as to groups 
which have many extinct allies. We find that in endeavoring to do 
justice to Rafinesque they have gone to a greater extreme than the 
circumstances require. A good many species retain his names which 
can only be suppositiously identified by the method of catching fishes 
in his original localities. Such a method leads to no certain result, and 
does injustice to better work done by his successors. Finally, we object 
now and always to the preservation of words which are misspelled or 
false as to matter of fact as names, on the supposition that the law of 
priority requires it. When this all important law is made to apply to 
cases, which educated men never supposed possible, we have either 
an illustration of excessive idealism, or of Chinese imitation. Thus, the 
authors say (p. 330) respecting the name Macrodon malabarieus, given 
by Bloch to species confined to South America : "In the judgment of 
the present writers the law of priority, by which the first unpreoccupied 
name is right and all others wrong, a rule which tends to secure fixity 
of nomenclature, is more important than any rule leading toward truth- 
fulness or purism in the name itself. On this ground Macrodon mala- 
barieus does not mean a Macrodon from Malabar. It simply designates 
that Macrodon of which the earliest unpreoccupied binomial specific 
name is malabarieus. The errors in meaning in specific names deceive 
nobody and rarely cause inconvenience." We quote this paragraph in 
full, because it is an illustration of a legal plea in a bad cause. Its 
authors deeming truth of less importance than the letter of some law, 
do not hesitate to stretch the truth in defending their case. Mala- 
barieus does mean of or from Malabar, and everybody is deceived by it 
except experts in the science, who have gotten their information from 
other sources. The habit of disregarding the truth is a bad one, espe- 
cially in scientific methods. As to the cases of misspelling, which the 
authors have so religiously preserved, it may be regarded as certain that 
the educated American will be no more inclined to present himself with 
an unwashed face in good society than his European colleagues. 
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We hope that the second part of this work will soon be issued ; but 
we understand that some delay in the publication is to be expected in 
the present condition of the Government printing office. — C. 

Evolution or Creation. 4 — The author of this discussion calls it 
a " critical review " of the scientific and scriptural theories of the uni- 
verse. The criticism loses its value when he states in the opening 
chapter, not only his bias towards, but his firm belief in the Biblical 
account of creation, " literatum et spellatum." In stating the evolution 
theory he allows his imagination free play, unhampered by any con- 
ception of its real meaning or its bearing on the study of the problem, 
of life as we find it developed on this planet. 

Among the original hypotheses offered for the reader's consideration 
is one that dates the Mosaic week of creation somewhere about the end 
of the ice age. This, says the writer, " solves a score of scientific and 
exegetical difficulities that hitherto have been paraded as fatal to the 
credibility of the sacred Scriptures ; " but it also leaves us completely 
at sea as to the author's views of the origin of the forms of life that 
preceded this so-called " Creation." Or, does he generously leave time,, 
space and material for the evolutionist to demonstrate his theories? 

Again, Mr. Townsend assumes a knowledge of the ways and means 
of the Creator, which is startling, even to a naturalist. His description 
of the genesis of man would appear to better advantage in the pages of 
the modern realistic novel than it does in a critical essay. Finally, we 
are gravely told that the " chief end of the creation " (not only of the 
world but) " of the universe, is so glorify man and enjoy him forever." 
We refer to this book not because it has any value, but, because in this- 
country where biological education is only beginning to be general, a 
good many persons may suppose that it has. 
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